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his f Sermons (1726), had other free-thinkers besides
Hobbes in view, and is distinguished by his readiness to
press any and every kind of philosophical argument into
the service of religion without much care for theoretic
consistency; but his peculiar strength lay certainly in
the line of psychological analysis, and it is expressly as
well as tacitly conveyed that Hobbes's estimate of the
motive powers in man remains with him, even after so
long a time, the great stumbling-block to be removed
from the way of the faithful. This he essayed chiefly
in the continuous argument of the three discourses (i.-iii.)
6 Upon Human Nature/ and in the two others (iv. v.)
' Upon Compassion.5 The quality of his effort is attested
by the praise^ that have ever since been lavished upon
his main thesis by moralists of different schools;
though, when Hume, in particular, speaks of its having
"been proved beyond all controversy that even the
passions commonly esteemed selfish carry the mind
beyond self directly to the object," he proceeds to give
the doctrine a turn that was certainly not in Butler's
thought, and throws considerable doubt upon his own
seriousness.1 But, in any case, it has hardly remained
in serious question since that there is a principle of pro-
perly disinterested action in the human system, and that
Hobbes, if he had good reason for dwelling upon the

to a Dublin periodical within tlie years 1725-27 (see Prof. Fowler's
* Shaftesbury and Hutclieson,' 173). Directed specially against
Hobbes's well-known theory of Laughter as springing from sudden
sense of personal superiority, the ' Thoughts' are meant to have also
general application against his whole doctrine of human nature.

1 The note to sec. i. of the c Inquiry concerning Human Under-
standing ' in which the remark occurs was, besides, afterwards with-
drawn.